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Hotess 

[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, HI.] 



SEMANTICS AND HOMERIC UNITY: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR BOLLING 

Professor Boiling in the October, 1920, number of Classical Philology 
(XV, 387-89) returns to the question of Homeric disunity, this time by way 
of semantics. He examines the development in meaning of the words irodii 
and irhdos, and comes to the conclusion that the "Iliad shows one semantic 
development, the Odyssey another. Such a state of affairs is incompatible 
with the hypothesis that the Iliad and the Odyssey were written by one and 
the same man." 

The last sentence is noteworthy. Those who are accustomed to weighing 
arguments for scientific or for legal purposes, will be a little taken aback by 
the emphasis of a final assertion that is here substituted for proof. Is it 
certain that two poems written at different times on different subjects by the 
same man can show no divergence as great as that here set forth? Words 
change from year to year, and a long literary career weathers not a few fashions 
in diction and phrasing. But, be that as it may, it is worth while examining 
the "clean-cut distinction" that Professor Boiling finds. 

The distinction is the following: irodku, in the Iliad, is used eleven times 
and always denotes "strong emotions of longing or yearning which we feel 
for one dear who is not, and cannot, be with us." In the Odyssey, on the 
contrary, out of twelve cases, it is used in the foregoing sense in only six. 
It becomes weakened in intensity in three, and in the other three, the emotional 
element vanishes entirely, and the word means simply "to miss." 

Professor Boiling admits that this might conceivably be due to the nar- 
rower range of experience treated in the Iliad, but he cannot accept such a 
conclusion for the nouns irodr) and irbBos. In the Iliad both words — irodos 
being found only once — are used mdiscriminately to express a strong emotion 
of yearning or longing for a person. In the Odyssey, wddos is used in this sense 
in the three cases in which it occurs, but irod^, which occurs four times, denotes 
merely the lack of something. There is an exception, k 505, which Professor 
Boiling explains away. Our distinction, therefore, becomes clean-cut only 
with a little manipulating. We need an interpretative process before we can 
see it. 

Now, as to irodia itself, and its change of meaning as it passes from the 
lowest strata of the Ur-ur-Ilias to the pleistocene layers of the last redaction 
of the Odyssey. Of Mr. Boiling's eleven instances, four are from the "Catalogue." 
Surely this is not orthodox chorizontics! The subject, we are told, is always a 
human being or capable of human emotions, and the object also a human 
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being. And even this not very redoubtable total of examples can be attained 
only by "interpretation." In A 491-92 we have 

.... &XX& <f>dt.vvde<rKe <t>i\ov Krjp 
a50i nh&v, irodkeffKe d' kvrijv re ■KrokepAv re 

Here, diJ-n^ and irroXe/jos are personified, Mr. Boiling says. So that, if a hard- 
headed jury sees no personification in Achilles' lust for battle, the case for the 
development is endangered. And if we should render, A161, ■f/vidxovs irodkovres 
A/ivfiovas, as the Lang-Leaf-Myers translation renders it, "lacking their noble 
charioteer, " and wonder whether the yearning imputed to the horses — an indefi- 
nite number of horses, let us remember — is not an example of Ruskin's pathetic 
fallacy, we shall have tether reason for question. 

The passages from the " Catalogue" are in strange company, not only because 
of the fact that their late origin is so confidently asserted by Homeric critics, 
but because of their content. In B 703 (726) we read 

oiidl niv obS' ot Upapxoi l<rav, irffledv ye fi.lv &px6v. 

Is there any yearning here, or is it simply stated emphatically that the people 
were not without a ruler? In fact, to speak of "yearning" here sounds a 
little ludicrous. 

We find then that of eleven instances, four are from the "Catalogue" and two 
are at least doubtful. And if we sacrifice one of the bulwarks of the chorizontic 
position, and make the "Catalogue" an integral part of the Iliad, two of the 
citations from B cannot have the sense Mr. Boiling wishes to give them. 
There are only five, therefore, in which it might be generally agreed that an 
emotional coloring is present, or at most seven, and not even Mr. Boiling will 
assert that it is present in all cases with equal intensity. But in the Odyssey 
he finds this coloring present in nine cases, strongly in six, somewhat weak- 
ened in three. The difference between the two poems, consequently, vanishes 
for practical purposes. 

irodew, Mr. Boiling holds, had a specific meaning in the Iliad, and became 
vague and undifferentiated in the Odyssey. The noun derivatives of iroOba 
on the other hand, were undifferentiated in the Iliad , and sharply discriminated 
in the Odyssey. That is in itself an important and curious fact, if it is a fact. 

In the Odyssey, we are to understand, t66os means a strong emotion of 
yearning or longing for a person; irodii means merely "the want, the need, 
the lack of a thing." In the Iliad both words mean "yearning." Well, of 
the eight cases of the Iliad, three, A 471, P 690, 705, contain the stereotyped 
phrase ney&K'fi 5i irodi/ .... rkrvKrai, where the meter would not admit t66os, 
and where the Lang translation simply renders "great sorrow fell upon," etc., 
without a definite object at all. And in H 368-69 we have 

Kelvov 5' oi) ti \iriv irod^ laatrai. tt Ktv oi fiXXot 
riHtls oTpvv&ixed' A/xivepiev AXX^Xowiv. 
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Here the Lang translation agrees with Mr. Boiling, but in spite of that, the 
passage seems to me to say no more than "We shall have no occasion to miss 
Achilles." If irodos in the Odyssey has always a person for its object, we 
have S 596, where the object is at least in part a thing. And the ^l<j>eos irodii 
of 414, or the l-eivlcav iroBii of o 513, could readily be given a strong emotional 
tone. When he deals with the line he calls an exception, 

k 505 nil tL toi iffendvos ye irodii iropd vrfl neXeada. 

Mr. Boiling claims that it is not the pilot as a person but the piloting as a thing 
that is missed. But it might be retorted that in the capital instance from 
the Iliad, the nyvis, itself, the kernel of the kernel, 

A 240 t) tot' 'AxiXiJos ToBij li-erai vlas 'Axatwv 

what is referred to is rather the physical prowess as a concrete thing than any 
personal qualities that had endeared Achilles to his fellows. 

In other words, the distinction is a subjective matter. Professor Boiling 
finds emotion where others do not, and finds it absent where others might 
assert its presence. And even to apply his own rule, he must explain exceptions 
away. When we remember that he is dealing with eight words out of seventy- 
five thousand, we can scarcely help feeling amazed at the foundation that is 
to hold such a superstructure. 

It might be worth noting that the distinction between irodos and irodii was 
attempted by the late grammarians who compiled the Etymologicum Magnum: 
678:38, irodos rd irkdos. vodr) 8e jJ eirurodrjo-K nal kmdvn'ia. 

Modern lexicographers have expressly abandoned it, just as ancient 
dictionary-makers did. Suidas (s.v. irodii) has fi lirtf ijrijoxs, while Hesychius 
glosses irodos with both f^Tj;<ro and iiriTodijffis. 

Professor Boiling thinks that shade and shadow in English went through a 
similar process of differentiation. Now, both words have a number of different 
meanings assigned to them in the dictionaries, but when they are discriminated, 
the difference seems to be that shadow implies something of the definite outline 
of the body that intercepts the light and shade does not. That is an intelligible 
distinction, and one that is constantly made by persons who would not be able 
to frame it in words. Let us see what happens to it in English poetry. 

Milton does not use shadow at all in Samson Agonistes or in L' Allegro or in 
Lycidas, but he does use shade. Elsewhere he uses both. And the distinction 
between the two is generally maintained precisely as the dictionaries and 
common usage give it. But in the following three cases, 

Comus, line 127: which these dun shades will ne'er repeat 
Comus, line 470: such as those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
II Pens., line 134: and shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 

the distinction is gone, and it will need no great search to find other instances. 
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Again Shakespeare does not use shade at all in Hamlet or Lear, and on the 
whole less frequently than shadow. He too maintains the common distinction, 
as a rule, and again allows the rule to bind him only when he chooses. So, 
Tempest, Act IV, scene i, line 67, we have the "shadow of brown groves" — a 
vaguely outlined thing — and in Love's Labour's Lost, Act V, scene 2, line 89, we 
hear of the "cool shade of a sycamore, " in which a specific sycamore is in mind. 
Similarly shade becomes a definite thing in As You Like It, Act IV, scene 3, 
line 114, "under which bush's shade." 

Are we dealing here with Proto-Miltons and later accretions, with mis- 
cellaneous Shakespeares and variously endowed revisers ? Is it not easier to 
suppose that distinctions of ordinary speech and feeling, where the difference is 
slight, are subject to poetic caprice, and that metrical convenience or even 
momentary whim may guide in the choice of one word rather than another ? 
One thing seems certain. Semantics is as dubious a contrivance as the other 
mantics and necromancies, whereby for a century we have sought to separate 
the various Homerunculi whose casual and composite product I once believed 
Iliad and Odyssey to be. 

Max Radtn 

University op California 
Berkeley, Cal. 



ON A MEANING OF fiiwrv, 

The meanings of fiatrrot, /JairTi£a>, and of words from the same root have 
been so frequently and so exhaustively discussed that it would be indeed a 
matter of great interest if some new meaning should be discovered or some 
doubtful meaning substantiated. Professor John A. Scott (Classical Journal, 
XVI, 53-54) feels that, after all, the treatment of these words in the lexica 
and in Stephanus is so inadequate that one can get no comprehensive notion 
of their meaning by studying the examples given by these authorities. He 
mentions "dip" and "submerge" as "the two most general meanings" of 
fidirrw, f2airT%<i>; and cites three passages in all of which, he asserts, pdirrat 
"must mean to sprinkle, or, what is really the same thing, to color by sprin- 
kling," and in no one of which "can the idea of submerge or immerse be obtained 
even by the most forced interpretation." 

I have never studied this vexata quaestio with any thoroughness or care 
or interest, and I have not now at hand the lexical and other data requisite 
to such a study. I find, however, that the lexicon of Liddell and Scott notes 
and illustrates, besides the two meanings mentioned by Professor Scott, a 
third and a fourth common meaning of ftdirrw, "to dye" (primarily by dipping) 
and "to draw by dipping out" (as liquid from a vessel). One is not at all, 
then, in any of the passages adduced by Professor Scott, driven to the neces- 
sity of attempting the forced interpretation "immerse" or "submerge" in 
order to avoid the interpretation suggested by him. In all these passages 



